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WADSWORTH MONUMENT. 

So many years have rolled away, and 
generation followed generation, that little 
is uow thought of the horrors of ,Jndian 
warfare, or the perils of those who first 
covered these hills and plains with civili- 
zation and Christian philanthropy. The 
fathers who carried their guns into the 
field with them during their daily toil, and 
the mothers, who kept one eye upon the 
cradle, and the other upon the fearful 
forest; have all passed away, and tradi- 
tion has ceased to fill the mind with the 
rehearsal of those scenes of anguish and 
of death. The traveller is reminded, by 
here and there a monument, that there 
were those who were exposed to those 
perils, aad who fell in that warfare. The 
rehearsal of Indian surprises, battles and 
tortures, used to fill the minds of children 
with dread, with hatred and revenge. 
But the Indian has also passed away. 
His council-fires no longer burn this side 
the great rivers, and the memory of his 
cruelties and his wrongs has no existence 
among us. Sympathy for his misfortunes, 
and grief for his desolations, have chang- 
ed hatred and revenge into pity and phi- 
lanthropy. It now seems to us to have 
been very cruel to drive them from their 
hunting grounds, from their fields of corn 
and fishing waters, and compel them to 
dwindle and die in strange wildernesses 
and by unwonted rivers far away from 
the bones of their fathers and the land of 
their native pride and glory. . 

Those who have passed through the 
town of Sudbury, in this State, will re- 
cognize the above as the monument about 
which every traveller has inquired, ‘* what 
monument is that which stands yonder 
in that retired spot?” It stands about one 
mile from the centre of the town, near a 
growth of pines and oaks. The following 
is the inscription : 

*¢ Capt. Samuel Wadsworth of Milton, 
his Lieut. Sharp of Brooklin, Capt. Bro- 
clebank of Rowley, with about twenty-six 
other suldiers, fighting for the defence of 
their country, were slain by ye Indian 
enemy, April 18th, 1676, lye buried in 
this place.” 





Holmes’ Annals describes the scene as 
follows : 

‘** This town was for some time a fron- 
tier settlement, and suffered much from 
the Indians during king Philip’s war. 
On the 18th of April, 1676, the day after 
they had burned the few deserted houses 
at Marlborough, they violently attacked 
Sudbury, burned several houses and barns, 
and killed ten or twelve of the English 
who had come from Concord to the as- 
sistance of their neighbors. Captain 
Wadsworth, sent at this juncture with 
about fifty men, to relieve Marlborough, 
after having marched twenty-five miles, 
learning that the enemy had gone through 
the woods toward Sudbury, turned imme- 
diately back in pursuit of them. When 
the troops were within a mile of the town, 
they espied, at no great distance, a party 
of Indians, apparently about one hun- 
dred, who, by retreating, as if through 
fear, drew the English above a mile into 
the woods, when a large body of the ene- 
my, supposed to be about five hundred, 
suddenly surrounded them, and preclud- 
ed the possibility of their escape. ‘The 
gallant leader and his brave _ soldiers, 
fought with desperate valor, but they fell 
a prey to the numbers, the -artifice c,d 
bravery of their enemy. 
were taken alive, were destined to tor- 
tures unknown to their companions, who 
had the happier lot to die in the battle. 

President Wadsworth, of Harvard Col- 
lege, ason of Captain Wadsworth, who 
fell on this occasion, caused a decent 
monument to be afterward erected over 
the grave of these heroes.” ‘ 

[Cold Water Army 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
WILLIAM AND FANNY .«=Part Seven. 
Mary’s Departure. 

The children had spent many pleas- 
ant days together, since Mary first came. 
They had been to visit their neighbors, 
and they had been berrying in the woods, 
and they had taken a great many delight- 
ful rides. They had been to the top ofa 
high mountain to see the prospect, and 
they had two or three times sailed on 
the river in a pretty little boat. They 
had visited far off cottages, and the grass 
was fairly worn off under and about the 
swing. ‘They had had a great number of 
merry meetings in the grove, and they 
had spent many delightful hours in read~ 
ing, and study, and work. It was the 
first of September, and Mary’s mother 
had written that she must return home. 
Her uncle was going to New York, and 
she was to go with him the very next day. 
Fanny and William were very sorry for 
this, and Mary was sorry to leave her 
cousins, for she had: learned to love them 
very much indeed. Mary was in her 
play room packing up her dolls, books, 
&c. and Fanny was helping her, when 
the following conversation took place. 

Mary. When I first came, 1 did no 
think 1 should feel so badly to leave you. 

Fanny. AndI should not have cared 
at all, if you had gone right back again; 
but I feel sorry enough to cry, now. 


The few wits 





M. -},think you will like me better 
still, the next time we meet. 

F. What makes you think that I shall 
like you better ? 

M. Because I think I shall be more 
lovevble. My aunt said two things yester- 
day, that I am determined to remember. 

F.. What were they? 

M. She said it was a much better 
thing to be a simple, natural, affectionate, 
docile child, than to be a premature fine 
lady, *v. 

F. And what was the other thing? 

M. She said that all children had 
faults; but that the great difference in 
children was, that some tried to cure 
themselves of their faults, and some did 
not. Now I always used to be angry 
when any one told me of a fault; but 1 
have observed that you and William are 
sorry, and that you try to overcome it. 
That must make a great difference, you 
know, by the time one is grown up. 

F. Ithink I do try, but I don’t suc- 
ceed as well as William. William is a 
great deal better than I am. 

M. 1 used to think nobody was so 
good asI was. lL used to think a great 
deal too much of dress, and of being 

t up in the city, and of having fine 
tu? “yg-school manners; but I declare 
to you, Fanny, that now, when I think of 
the airs of some of the girls at Mrs. M.’s 
school, they seem to have been really 
vulgar. I hope I am cured of that folly. 
But I think still more of one thing that I 
have learned. 

F. Whatis that? 

M. How to pass my evenings. I used 
to get so tired, and yawn, and stretch so, 
when mother did not have company ; but 
now I have really learned to love work- 
ing, and drawing and reading. I shall 
have out my silks, and my worsteds, and 
my perforated paper, and my porcelain 
slate, and my books; and it seems to me 
that I shall never get tired. And your 
mother says that you may come and pass 
two months with us late in the autumn; 
went-we have nice times, then ? 

F. Yes, if William goes too. 

M. William is coming too; he told me 
so himself. 

The next day at eleven o’clock, Harry 
was at the door, with the green wagon. 
Fanny and William had wished to ride to 
the landing with their cousin, but their 
father said there would not be room. He 
had a trunk, and there were Mary’s 
trunks and bandboxes, and a basket of 
early peaches, and another of peays, to 
be taken to Mary’s mother. The chil- 
dren did not intend to cry, but when 
Mary kissed her aunt, and thanked her 
for her kindness, she could not keep the 
tears from coming. Fanny wept out- 
right, and William, though he opened his 
eyes very wide, and winked very fast, 
could not see clearly till he had wiped 
them with his pocket-handkerchief. ‘They 
watched the wagon as it went up the 
avenue and out at the white gate, and 
then they went to the Brink. After a 
while, they saw the black chimneys of 
the steamboats through the trees, and 
presently, it came in plain sight on the 
river. ‘+ There they are,” said William, 
‘I see them.” 


‘*Where,” said Fanny. ‘‘There are 
so many people, and they are so mixed 
together that 1 cannot distinguish them.” 

‘** Look at the end of the boat. Don’t 
you see that tall gentleman with that lit- 
tle girl?’ Now she is waving her hand- 
kerchief.” 

Fanny waved her handkerchief too ; 
but the boat was soon hidden behind the 
trees. They went back to the house, 
and to the large window where the teles- 
cope stood. They watched the boat as 
it grew smaller and smaller on the river, 
till at last it disappeared behind a dis- 
tant point. 

The house seemed very lonely to the 
children that day, but they read and stud- 
ied as usual, and towards night, their 
mother took them out to ride. They 
stopped at a farm-house where they were 
very fond of going. When they came 
away, a large basket with a brown cloth 
cover, was put into the wagon. Fanny 
and William thought they heard some 
strange noises, and they felt curious to 
know what was in the basket, but their 
mother said nothing till they had got 
home. When they had alighted from 
the wagon, and the basket had been set 
upon the ground, she told Harry to take 
off the brown cover; when behold! there 
Was a pair of Guinea hens, and fouf beau- 
tiful, tame pigeons. ‘* The Guinea-hens 
are for you, Fanny, and the pigeons for 
you, William ; you must take good care 
of them, and see how large a family you 
can raise.” Mrs. Allwyn thought that 
this was a good time to make the chil- 
dren a present; and that the best present 
she could make them, was to give them 
something that would furnish them with 
agreeable occupation. 

Fanny and William were delighted, 
and the next morning saw them so eager- 
ly engaged in planning pigeon-houses and 
hen-coops, that they had no time to feel 
lonely or unhappy. 
,_ We have given our little readers a few 
glimpses of William and Fanny, but we 
cannot write any thing more about them, 
at present. Perhaps, in some future 
numbers, we may give an account of their 
visit to New York, and of the manner in 
which they passed their time in the win- 
ter. Good bye. S.S. A. 
—_——=—— 


THE NURSERY. 














TEN MINUTES, 

“Ten minutes!” I fancy I can hear 
my lively young readers exclaiming, as 
they peruse the words which stand at the 
top of my paper; ‘* what a very odd ti- 
tle to write about !”” 

Well, well, little folks, perhaps it is 
rather a curious title for the writer. to 
choose; but never mind that, if you can 
learn any thing useful from the following 
remarks. You know that will be the 


most important thing, because we ought 


to gain something that will do us good 
from every book that we read. 

Now do not be afraid that I am going 
to tire you witha very long address, and 
to forget all about my “ten minutes.” 
No, no; | am afraid if I should do so, 
that a great many of you would pass it 





over, and try to find something more 
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amusing ; so, lest you should fear that I 
shall be either dull or tedious, I promise 
that I will not keep you longer than ten 
minutes. 

‘Ten minutes before breakfast will be 
ready!” exclaimed little Patty Parsons 
to herself, as she stood idly gazing out of 
the cottage door, one pleasant summer’s 
morning; ‘‘only ten minutes! O, itis of 
no use to begin to do any thing when I’ve 
so little time.” So Patty stood careless- 
ly twisting a piece of string round the 
top of her little finger, until her mother 
called her to come to her breakfast, quite 
satisfied with the manner in which she had 
been spending her time; and, like too 
many giddy, thoughtless children, never 
reflecting that she would have to give an 
account of misspent minutes, as well as of 
misspent hours and years. 

O, if you had seen little Patty the next 
Sunday morning at her Sunday school, 
where she stood with a blushing and 
downcast countenance, unable to repeat 
her catechism; if you had heard her, in 
reply to the just reproofs of her teacher, 
vainly endeavoring to urge that she had 
not had time to learn her lesson, you 
might have thought as I did—* O, Patty, 
have you forgotten the ten minutes which 
you wasted the other morning 7” 

“Ten minutes to spare!” exclaimed a 
merry, rosy-cheeked boy, as he cast a 
hasty glance at the clock which stood in 
the corner of the kitchen; “I must not 
waste even that: let me see, I will run 
in next door, and read a short chapter to 
old blind Molly.” 

Pleased with the thought, away he 
went: and soon you might have seen 
little James cheerfully sitting down on a 
stool at the old woman’s feet, with his Bi- 
ble in his hand, while his blooming coun- 
tenance and youthful appearance formed 
a striking contrast to the pale face and 
decrepit form of his aged hearer. If you 
had heard him read, in a sweet, yet seri- 
ous tone, that beautiful psalm commenc- 
ing with, “ The Lord is my Shepherd; I 
shall not want,” you would have thought 
as I did, “‘Surely his ten minutes afe 
well employed.” 

But my dear young readers, while you 
are admiring the kind and praiseworthy 
conduct of our friend James, and are 
blaming the thoughtless Patty for the idle 
manner in which she spent her time, per- 
mit me to ask, ‘How do you employ 


your ten minutes ?”—Sunday School Adv. Samily pledge. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
8. S. ANNIVERSARY, NEW-YORK,. 
Extract of a Letter, dated New York, May 9, 1843. 


Dear James—I know you would like 
to hear about our great Procession to-day. 
I think I told.you we have one every 
year. I wish it was as easy to print pic- 
tures as words, and I would show you 
such an array of banners and ribbons and 
badges and smiling faces as you never 
saw. 

It was advertised that the exercises 
would begin at 3 o’clock. About a quar- 
ter past one, the boys and girls came 
crowding down the street. I do not 
mean .crowding—no—for every thing 
was quiet and orderly ; and all up Broad- 
way, as far as you could see, the side 
walks were occupied with processions of 
schools, with their banners, their badges, 
their bright faces, their careful teachers, 
their gentle step, every thing that looked 
so like a holiday of love. Nobody push- 
ing, nobody angry, nobody out of hu- 


lost sight of their banners, some had lost 
theif badges, but for such a crowd the 
house was pretty still. : 
The hymns we sung were beautiful in- 
deed. The first one, you know we sung 
that evening at Mr. P****’s, when he 
gave us the apples, and showed us the 
Magic Lantern. 

“On Sabbath morning, oh how pleasant 

To come to Sabbath School, 

When every happy child is present 

And every seat is full.” 


I am sure the children looked happy, 
all excepttwo that I saw disputing about 
something, but they soon dropped that, 
for we rose to sing. 

“ We wont give up the Bibte, 
God’s holy book of truth, 
That blessed staff of hoary age 
The guide of early youth.” 


It was not long before Dr. Tyng of 
Philadelphia rose to speak. .; Did you 
ever see the dear man? He has one of 
the sweetest faces leversaw. You know 
ourteacher read us aspeech that he made 
in Exeter Hall, London, two or three 
years ago. How beautifully he spoke ! 

‘Children,’ said he, ‘did you ever 
see a hop vine? _ I think a little child is 
just like a hop vine? Do you know how 
the vine clings to the first thing it meets 
with when it peeps out of the ground? 
And if there be nothing it can lay hold 
on, the poor creature must go trailing 
along in the dust, despised ofevery body. 
Isn’t it so? Well then, what does the 
vine want? Why it wants something 
long enough and strong énough, and good 
enough for it to grow upon, and then is 
the sweet air filled with the fragrance of 
its flowers. And now, (said Dr. Tyng) it 
makes me think of that verse in the Bible 
where it says, ‘ When my father and my 
mother forsake me, then the Lord taketh 
me up.’” Oh what sweet stories he told 
us about that text. He told us of pa- 
rents who would not take care of their 
children if they could; and then of a 
mother who could not take care of her 
child when she would. 

The first story was about Poor Jack. 
Jack’s father was a drunkard; jt” _ -he- 
fore Teetotal days. . Children, be sure 
you are ail Teetotallers. That’s what 
my children are going to do. We've put 
the pledge up in my house, and every 
body in the house has signed it. It is my 
But Jack’s father was a 
runkard. The old man abused Jack’s 


a 


went to his father for bread; but the 
hard hearted man took him up in his 
hands and pitched him into the sea! Fa- 
ther and mother forsook him. But the 
Lord that prepared a whale for Jonah, 
found a plank for poor Jack, and Jack 
found a home on board a French man of 
war, for the. sailors called out from the 
mast head—* Avast!—there’s a baby 
afloat.” Jack behaved well and from 
being a cabin boy came to be a mids ip-: 
man, and by and:by an officer on board 
the French ship. So Poor Jack put on 
his sword and his epaulets, but did not 
forget the Lord who, when his father 
and mother forsook him, took him up. 

‘¢ Shall I tell you the rest? In a few 
years after, in a hot battle with the Eng- 
lish, some prisoners were taken, many of 
whom were wounded. Poor Jack,:the 
Lieutenant now, with great kindness had 
them brought on board his ship, and taken 
down into the cockpit and sent for the sur- 
geon. There was one poor creature who 
they knew would die. He groaned terribly 
and Jack sat down to comforthim. ‘Ah 





mor, and yet nobody in full glee, nobody 
laughing, nobody boisterous. Wasn’t it 
fine? But the dest is to come. 

Before three, the Tabernacle was filled | 
to overflowing. Our school was one of! 
the first that got in, and we were thus| 
favored in seeing others enter, and a grand 
entry they made of it, I assure you. And 
when all were in, what a display ! 

It was no easy thing to arrange and 
quiet all these schools. Some little chil- 
dren were out ef their ranks, some had 


! 


my poor wife ’’ said the old prisoner, ‘I 
killed her with unkindness, and my dear 
baby boy I pitched into the sea.” Now 
Jack had been told, years before, by the 
ceew, how he had been found on a piank-. 
(for he was too young to remember it) 
and. when question after question had 
been put.to the poor dying man, they 
had no doubt but Jack had at length 
found his father. But whata father! and 
in what acondition! It was now that he 
applied himself to comfort the poor man 











with the love of God in Jesus Christ, tell- 


mother, and she died. Poor Jack then| 


ing him that there was hope for him, for 
the thief had been pardoned and saved 
upon the cross. He heard and was com- 
forted, and died.” 

“So you see, Children, Jack’s father 
and mother forsook him—and who took 
him up ?” 

‘‘God ” said a few voices in different 
parts of the house—not very loud. 
“That is not loud enough—tell me 
again—who took him up ?” 
‘“‘God,”—answered a few more and a 
little louder. 

‘‘That won’t do—speak louder all. 
Who took him up? 

‘¢ Gop ”’—answered all clearly and rev- 
erently, from different parts of the house. 

‘¢There—that’s something like—God 
took him up and sustained him. Was’nt 
I right in saying, a child’s heart is like a 
hop vine? 

‘But I told you there were children 
whose parents could not take care of 
them if they would. It was so with poor 
Peter. His mother died when he was 
very young; but before her death she 
called him to her bedside and told him 
that God would be his father and his 
friend—that every thing comes from above, 
and that all is for the best. So Peter was 
left alone in the world; his father and 
mother had forsaken him. 

A few days after this, one of the neigh- 
bors found Peter in distress, and told 
him to go with him and he should find a 
home. ‘Thank you, Sir,” said Peter, 
‘it comes from above.” He knew that 
the Lord had taken him up, and wheney- 
er a kindness was done him, he would 
say in the simplicity of his heart, ‘it 
comes from.above.” 

He was one day passing a house, when 
the wind was very high, and he saw a 
tile falling from a roof, which he just es- 
caped—an inch more and he would have 
had his head broken. ‘Ah,’ said Peter ‘it 
comes from above.” ‘*Why sure enough,” 
said a bystander, laughing at Peter, ‘it 
comes from above; it comes from the 
top of the house.” At this moment a 
beam fell, where Peter had just been 
ftanding, and struck the man that had 
made so profane an answer. Peter 
looked round and hewasdead. ‘“ Truly,” 
said Peter, *“‘it comes from above.” 
Some time after this, a lawyer came to 
say to Peter, that he needed an honest 
and trusty boy, and would give him food 
and clothes and a better house, if he 
would go and live with him. ‘ Thank 
you, Sir,” said Peter, “it comes from 
above.” He was always prompt and at- 
tentive and pleased the Lawyer highly ; 
till one day he was sent with a letter to a 
man at a distance. ‘‘ Run quick, Peter, 
or you will be too late.” ‘ Yes, Sir,” 
said Peter, and in his zeal to reach the 
house, he thought he had better take his 
way across the fields; he would get there 
quicker. On he ran jumping fences and 
hurrying through the gates, till all at once, 
Hot seeing what was before him, he fell 
plump ina ditch. ‘ It comes from above,” 
said Peter; for the fall hurt him sadly. 
However he picked himself up, and has- 
tened on—not until he had lost some 
time in brushing off the mud, and limping, 
but when he reached the house, the man, 
to whom he had been sent, was gone. 

“It comes from above,” said Peter. 
So back he trudged to the Lawyer, with 
the sad news of his fall, and of his miss- 
ing the man. 

‘* Heedless boy,” said his master, ‘‘why 
not have taken the road ? by crossing the 
field, you have hurt yourself as well as 
me. [ had it in my heart to give you 
£10, (850,) for your past good services. 
But you may go, Peter; I shall give you 
nothing now. Good bye, Peter.” 

*°Oh,” said *Peter, “it comes from 
above.”” So he packed up his clothes in 
a bundle and held up his head and walk- 
ed away. He was in a sad condition 
that night. He that had been so warm 
in bed the ‘night before, to be begging for 
a place to sleep; but it could ‘not be 
helped. Hear the conclusion. 

“A few weeks after, the Lawyer found 





Peter again. ‘ Peter,” said he, ‘do 


you remember the day you fell into the 
ditch, and missed finding the man I sent 
you for?” 

** Vil never forget it,” said Peter. 

“ Well,” said the Lawyer, ‘it was 
£500 in my pocket, that the man was not 
at home, and it is to you I oweit. Here, 
Peter, take this money, and be as faithful 
in time to come, as you have ever been 
before. I make you a present of £50! 
250. ) 

**Oh,” said Peter, * it comes from 
above !” 

When Dr. Tyng had finished, we could 
hardly help applauding. The whole 
house were delighted; and after singing 
‘Coronation ” by the whole, we went home 
far happier than we came. I think our 
school will be fuller next Sunday than it 
has ever been before. Yours, Nep. 





THE SCHOOL. 

A devoted Christian, who usually taught 
school in the summer season, was unwil- 
ling to let the Sabbath pass without devot- 
ing its hours to doing good as well as to 
getting good. There were many chil- 
dren in the neighborhood, near the school- 
house, who attended no meeting. She 
resolved to open a Sabbath school at five 
o’clock Sabbath afternoons. No soorer 
was it known than the children came 
from all quarters with their hymns and 
verses of scripture to recite. It was the 
happiest hour of the week to them. Long 
before the time for commencing the exer- 
cises, they might be seen, with book in 
hand, on their way to the school room. 
This teacher soon found others were wil- 
ling to unite with her in this work of 
love. How many districts are there 
where no such religious instruction is en- 
joyed! How many christians there are, 
who by a little exertion and self-denial 
can supply the destitution. Who, as the 
weather has now become pleasant, says, 
Lord, here am I, send me? It is the 
seed time; go forth to sow, and in the 
harvest you shall come with your sheaves. 
I saw you yesterday, sowing all alone; 
go alone then, if none will accompany 
you, into God’s vineyard. Let all the 
children ask for the Sabbath school, and 
Christians say, come !—S. S. Treasury. 





SCHOOL UNDER A TREE, 


On the great island of New Holland, 
or Australia, is a colony of persons, most 
of whom have been sent from England, 
as a punishment for. crimes committed 
there. Many of them have families, and 
as they have to work industriously for 
their support, their evil habits are often 
broken off, and they become quite res- 
pectable people. Christians in England 
are very anxious to have schools estab- 
lished in all the settlements, so that the 
children may be taught to read and obey 
the Bible, and become useful men and 
women. An English captain, who visited 
the colony in the year 1837, found that 
there was no school in a place called Ad- 
elaide, and that the children were grow- 
ing up neglected and ignorant. He de- 
termined to begin a school, and as there 
was no room or house for such a purpose, 
he gathered the children under a shady 





tree, which was large enough to protect 
a hundred scholars from the heat of the 
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sun, which is very great in that country. 

On the branches of the tree he hung 
the cards, from which he taught the 
young colonists to spell and read. He 
taught them also to sing; and very often 
the whole school would stop their other 
lessons, and join together in a cheerful 
hymn. ‘There were several sorts of beau- 
tiful birds in the tree, and notwithstand- 
ing all the noise that the children made 
with their lessons and singing, the old 
birds continued to occupy the nests and 
feed their young. What a delightful 
school room this must have been in a 
warm day; and how sweet to have the 
birds singing and flying about the 
branches, and the little ones, too weak to 
leave their nests, chirping over the heads 
of the school ! 

When this school was well established, 
the captain obtained a pious woman, the 
wife of a cooper, to take charge of it, 
and since that an excellent teacher has 
been sent from England. 

What a blessing it is that these poor 
children have such an opportunity of so 
much useful knowledge! By means of 
this tree-school they are kept from idle- 
ness, and many of them we hope, will 
here begin a useful, and pious course that 
will, through the mercy of God, lead them 
to a seat under the tree of life, in that 
world where there is no more sin or 
sorrow.— Youth’s Friend. 


RELIGION. 














THE ROSE THAT BLOOMED ON THE 
SABBATH. 

The following fact was penned by the 
late Mrs. Catherine Winslow, (second 
wife of the Rev. Myron Winslow,) when 
on a visit to this station, shortly after her 
arrival in this country. I have frequent- 
ly perused it with much pleasure, and 
wished I could read it to some of my little 
friends in America; but as that is out of 
my power, I feel inclined to impose the 
task on you, so far as to read it to Charles 
and Elisha. It is as follows: 

I know a little boy, (son of a Mission- 
ary in India) who had been carefully 
trained to regard the Christian Sabbath 
as God’s own day, in which he was not 
even to think worldly thoughts. He was 
born in the midst of the heathen, who ac- 
knowledged no obligation to keep the 
Sabbath, but were as much occupied with 
worldly business during its hallowed 
hours as at other times, and notwithstand- 
ing some few were gathered from among 
them to hear the words of life from time 
to time, they seemed to have little per- 
ception of the command, ‘ Remember the 
Sabbath-day to keep it holy.’ 

Perhaps the mother of this little boy 
had been more than usually earnest to 
impress on her son the importance of this 
command, seeing that he was exposed to 
such sad examples. Her efforts were 
crowned with a good degree of success. 
There was a tenderness of conscience 
about the child in regard to keeping the 
day, according to the spirit as well as the 
letter. His mother had seldom, 1 may 
say almost never, occasion to reprove 
him for a breach of the Sabbath. He 
‘appeared to feel the necessity of being 
watchful over himself in /ittle as well as 
great things, of which lam now about to 
relate an instance, as it was mentioned 
to me by one of his missionary friends. 

The house in which he lived was situa- 
ted in the midst of a large garden (or 
compound) where were many fine trees 
and flowers, of which he was very fond. 
The stately areca, the towering cocoa- 
nut, with its rich coronal of leaves, and 
its clusters of ripe fruit; the spreading 
foliage of the pomplemore, the mango, 
and the lime—all were dear to his little 
heart, as the production of the soil on 
which he first drew breath. But there 
Was one unpretending tree which he 
loved above all others, as being associated 
in his mind with the birth-place of his be- 
loved parents: this was a rose-tree. His 
mother had often pointed to it when 
walking with him, and compared it to the 
bright roses of America. What then to 





to him, in comparison, were the rich col- 
ors of the Indian acacia, the bright red of 
the China rose, or the vermillion hue of 
the pomegranite buds, or even the more 
delicately tinted cups of the tulip-tree! 
‘The rose is a flower which grows in 
America,’ he would say, and for that he 
loved it. Well, the flourishing rose-tree 
gave promise of a flower, the first of the 
season. The little boy had been watch- 
ing the bud with great interest, as his 
kind mother had given him permission to 
pluck it as soon as its beautiful leaves 
were unfolded. On Saturday he looked 
at it, just at evening, and discovered the 
delicate streaks of pink bursting through 
the green covering. On Sabbath morn- 
ing, as he passed the favorite tree, he saw 
a full blown rose, and drops of dew rest- 
ing on the leaves like glittering pearls. 
He left it in all its beauty, and passed in- 
to the house. His mother not knowing 
he had seen it, and fearing that if left on 
its stock some one of the crowds of na- 
tive boys who were assenbling for instruc- 
tion would seize, and thus deprive her 
little boy of his long anticipated pleasure, 
plucked the fragrant flower, and coming 
behind her son as he sat reading, she 
passed her arm around his neck, and 
placed the flower in his bosom. To her 
great surprise he looked up and burst 
into tears, saying, ‘ Mother, dearest moth- 
er, you have plucked this beautiful rose, 
which might have bloomed on its stalk, 
and thus praised God all this holy day.’ 
Much more the child said, tending to 
show the very nice sense he had of ob- 
serving holy time. The eyes of the moth- 
er filled with tears. She felt that he had 
understood her instructions; she felt too 
reproved, that in her eagerness to gratify 
the beloved boy, she had forgotten the 
text, ‘Not doing thine own ways, nor 
finding thine own pleasure, nor speaking 
thine own words;’ she scknowledged 
that as a lesson for her, and may it not 
be a lesson for others? I was much 
struck with the circumstance at the time 
I heard it, and thought it worth remem- 
bering, as I might sometimes have an op- 
portunity of doing good to some little 
boy or girl by relating it. 

‘* Some children may say, he was too 
scrupulous ; I do not believe it is wrong 
to pluck flowers on the Sabbath-day. To 
such I would say, strive to have your 
heart right with God. If you seek to 
glorify him, he will help you, and you 
will not be tempted by flowers, or any 
other precious gift, to ‘seek your own 
pleasure on his holy day ;’ and like little 
E , you will on the Sabbath enjoy the 
flower more on the stalk, where it praises 
God than in the hand. Your conscience 
cannot be too tender, if it may be-too 
scrupulous, in regard to keeping the 
Lord’s-day. The proper observance of 
it will secure you a happy week, and will 
warrant your laying hold of the promise 
in Isaiah, ‘ Then shalt thou delight thy- 
self in the Lord,’ &c. 

I have copied the preceding from the 
original one, written by Mrs. W . 
Little E y of whom she writes, is the 
son of the dear brother and sister with 
whom I reside. The fact is doubly inter- 
esting to me, because it occurred at my 
(adopted) home. 1 feel in sending it to 
you Iam only carrying out the design our 
departed sister (Mrs. W.) had in view 
when she wrote it, viz. ‘* To do good to 
some little boy or girl.” ‘ She being 
dead, yet speaketh.” —Mother’s Mag. 

















MORALITY. 








THE HAPPY OLD MAN. 


While Sarah was one day walking with 
her little brother, they rambled by a small 
house almost surrounded with trees. Sa- 
rah had gathered some wild flowers for 
her brother. She saw some near the door 
of the house,—not in a private garden, 
for then it would have been wrong to 
touch them, and that she knew; but ona 
little bank that was public,—and she ran 
out of the road to pick them, when she 





suddenly came in sight of an old man, 


who was sitting near a door just round 
the corner, and was before concealed by 
an old tree. 

Sarah was a sweet blooming girl, and 
she always looked good humored, which 
gave an additional pleasantness to her 
countenance. The old man caught sight 
of her, and very kindly spoke to her, and 
told her that if she and her brother would 
walk into his little garden, he would gath- 
er her a few prettier flowers than those 
she had got and that would smell sweetly. 
Sarah was delighted with the offer; and 
after she had got a nice nosegay, the old 
man asked her to sit down and rest, and 
then he talked with her. 

He was but poor, and he was lame 
and very old, but he was very happy. 
This made Sarah wonder. ‘* How hap- 
py you seem here!” said she, “why I 
wonder you should be so! Shall I be as 
happy when 1 am old? And then you 
are lame and poor too; [ am sure it was 
very good of you to give me these pretty 
flowers.” 

‘* My dear little girl,” said the old man, 
““T will tell you what makes me happy. 
I have one Friend, who though 1 am poor, 
and lame and old, always loves me, and 
L love him, and I know that he will never 
leave me nor forsake me. This makes 
every thing pleasant when I think of it.” 

‘¢ Dear!” said Sarah, ‘‘who is he? 
Why I wonder he does not help you out 
of this cottage !” 

‘* He is very wise and good, my child,” 
said the old man, “ ang he knows what is 
best for me; and if ahouse of gold and a 
sound pair of legs were best, I should 
have them, for he can do all things.” 

** Do all things!’ said Sarah; ‘‘ why, 
nobody can do all things but God!” 

‘* Well, my dear,” added the old gen- 
tleman, “‘and he is my Friend. He 
sent his Son to die on the cross for me, 
and I have loved him ever since 1 was 
young. I have seen many troubles in a 
wicked world, but I am sure that all 
things work together for good to them 
thee God; and when I die, I hope to 
be witi him forever, and then | shall be 
happy indeed!” At this, the old man’s 
countenance brightened ; then he laid 
his aged and wrinkled hand on Sarah’s 
head ; God bless thee, my dear child,” 
said he, ‘“‘ take an old man’s blessing. 
May God be thy friend! mayest thou 
learn always to serve him, and not have, 
when old, to look back on a life of wick- 
edness! If God should spare thee, may 
thy hoary hairs be a crown of righteous- 
ness; and mayest thou at last dwell with 
God in heaven !” 

Delighted withthe kindness of the old 
man, Sarah went away happy, and think- 
ing how good a thing it is to serve God, 
if it made people so happy, even when 
they were poor and old. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
LOUISA LYON, 


“Oh dear me,” said Louisa Lyon, 
throwing herself back into her grand- 
mothers chair, ‘what long evenings we 
do havein March. I do not know what 
I shall do to make the time pass away 
with any degree of pleasure. 1 must give 
up reading, it makes my eyes ache so, 
and sewing is just as bad, so that in fact 
the only thing 1 can dois to play chequers, 
and there is also a difficulty about this, 
for you, George, will not play with me, 
and cousin Edward only comes here once 
or twice during the week, leaving five 
evenings out of seven, that I know not 
what to do with myself.” 

Her mother entered the room as she 
uttered the last sentence to her brother, 
a tall stupid looking fellow who had just 
commenced his collegiate studies. He 





considered it as lowering himself to have 
any conversation with his sisters, who ag 


he declared “ did not possess the slightest 
particle of sense in their heads, and were 
forever asking him questions that de- 
served no answer whatever.” Louisa’s 
remark consequently would not have 
been noticed in any way by George, had 
not Mrs. Lyon made her appearance at 
the time she did; and no way would 
have been pointed out for the improve- 
ment of the time so much disliked by 
Louisa. 

‘* From the manner in which you are 
sitting, 1 should truly judge that you 
might be at a loss to know how to pass 


‘your precious time ; but while you were 


at your aunt Marsh’s last winter I heard 
no complaint whatever of the long even- 
ings. Why have the tables so suddenly 
changed? How did you and your cous- 
ins employ yourselves during the eve- 
nings in March, which now appear so 
tedious ?” 

“Oh, it is very different here from what 
it was at Lowell. Uncle and Aunt laugh- 
ed and talked with us, and then we played 
a great many different games, and some- 
times we had callers, that would spend a 
greater part of the evening, and when 
they went, Aunt would sometimes bring 
in a basket like that you keep your knit- 
ting work in, and let us cut diamonds out 
of some calico she had saved of Lucy’s 
and Mary’s dresses. She never would 
tell me what in the end they were to be 
used for, but said the next time I went to 
see her, 1 should see somethi _nery use- 
ful and pretty, so you see that no part of 
my three months visit was tedious to me.” 

‘To-morrow 1 will prepare for you 
some of the same kind of work you liked 
so much in Lowell; and I dare say you 
will at the close of this week frankly ac- 
knowledge, that you had rhther, much 
rather be making a pretty quilt for your 
own bed, and have it marked with your 
own name, than to be sitting in such per- 
fect idleness, as I just found you.” 

Tuesday afternoon found a basket pre- 
cisely like that Mrs. Marsh used, filled 
with a variety of calicoes and ginghams, 
and with them several paper patterns 
suitable for the purpose they were to be 
used for. Louisa busied herself during 
the whole evening in cutting out a quanti- 
ty of pieces, which she neatly sewed to- 
gether the following day. At the expira- 
tion of three months a number of Mrs. 
Lyons friends met at her house to give 
the finishing touches to Louisa’s quilt, 
the fruit of her industry, and persever- 
ance. 

The next vacation that George spent 
at home, he thought Louisa and Laura 
had “improved a very little,”’ and during 
the next visit at home, which he made, 
it was very evident that he also ‘loved 
them a very little,” and treated them 
both, with as much kindness as it was 
possible for him to do. 

Let all the readers of this short narra- 
tive, remember that there is no good rea- 
son why time hangs heavy on their hands. 
Let them busy themselves about some- 
thing which will not only be useful but 
agreeable, and they will not think twenty 
four hours is toolong a day. L. E. A. 

Apzil Ist. 1843. 





A CHILD’S REQUEST. 

The following incident was related at a late 
missionary meeting in England by Rev. J. 
Waugh. 

A friend of mine had been called to watch 
over the last illness of a lovely boy, seven years 
of age, whose illness was very rapid, and very 
severe. His mother, sitting beside him one 
day, asked him if he was afraid to die. ‘‘O yes, 
mother,’ said he; *‘I wish I had died when I 
was a little child, and then all would have been 
well with me; but now I am a sinner, and am 
afraid to die.” She directed his mind to the 
Cross, and he was brought to religious convic- 
tions. A very short time afterward, he said, 
“I have prayed to Jesus—He has taken away 
my guilt—I do not now fear to die, because [ 
believe I shall go to heaven:’’ and then, look- 
ing at the perishing state of men, he said, ‘‘Mam- 
ma, you know I have 12s. 6d. ; give that to the 
Missions.’’ And in that way, with his latest 
breath, he devoted his little all to the funds of 
this Society. With such a spirit abroad as this, 





is it likely that Christian efforts should flag? 
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A SCENE IN THE DESERT. 

“ Hast thou seen him, unto whom the eyes of 
all Israel are turned?” said Zedekiah to his 
friend Judah. “Nay,” replied Judah; “but I 
hear that he is just now gone furth into the 
desert.” “Let us follow him,” said Zedekiah, 
and they went on together. Soon they came 
upon a great company of men, women, and chil- 
dren, who had just left the city on foot, to go 
out into the wilderness to see the son of David: 
At every branch of the road, they were met by 
a new company, coming out of another city, 
The multitudes filled the roads, and spread over 
the fields for miles around, moving along in one 
direction. Here is a mother, carrying a sick 
child in her arms, in hopes the Saviour would 
look upon it, or condescend to touch it. There, 
a company are carrying a sick man on a bed. 
Here is a blind man, led by his little daughter. 
There, a lame man is hobbling along with his 
crutches. On this side is one pale as death, 
scarcely able to move, and yet pressing on with 
great resolution. On that side, far off from the 
multitude is a company, walking by themselves, 
none of whom dare come near the rest of the 
crowd—a forlorn and wretched company, with 
tattered garments, their heads bare, and a cover- 
ing on their upper lip ; and if any of the peo- 
ple come near, they ery out “unclean! un- 
qaamr *** 

A ship came to anchor, in a lonely place far 
from the dwellings of men, and Jesus and his 
disciples came ashore, weary and faint; for they 
couid neither eat, nor sleep, because the people 
pressed upon them, to hear the gracious words 
that fell from his lips, and to be cured of their 
diseases. Here, in this quiet place they sought 
a little rest. But, scarcely had they finished 
their homely meal. of bread and fish, when a 
little way off, the people came pouring in upon 
them, till they filled the whole space where 
they were, by the side of the sea, for a mile 
square. Then rose,up the Saviour, with benig- 
nant look, compassion beaming in his eye, and 
called to the lame, the blind, the sick, to come 
to him and fear not. And, as he healed their 
diseases, divine instruction distilled from his 
lips. Thus all day long he stood, teaching and 
healing, for compassion for the souls and bodies 
of men, made him forget his ownease. “It is 
more blessed,” he said, “to give than to re- 
eve”) ee" 

Evening drew on. So eager were the multi- 
tude to hear the. word of life, and so anxious to 
be healed of their diseases, that they thought 
nothing of supplying themselves with food. 
The women were fainting, and the children cry- 
ing for bread. But they were far from the 
abodes of men, and no food was to be had, till 
they returned to their cities, * * * 

Now, the multitude are seen reclining in 
ranks of fifty and a hundred, arranged in regu- 
lar order, upon the green grass. Judas come 
forward with the bag,which contained the scanty 
provision they had made for themselves, while 
seeking a little rest, in this desolate place.— 
The compassionate Saviour drew out the five 
loaves and two fishes, and looking up to heaven, 
with a countenance beaming with love, blessed 
the bread, and divided it among the twelve dis- 
ciples, who gave it tothe people. There was 
enough and to spare. 

The same compassionate Saviouris now rea- 
dy to look with benignity and love upon all 
who come tohim. He will heal the diseases 
of their souls. He will support them when they 
are faint and weary. He will feed them with 
the heavenly manna. He will give them to 
drink of the “pure river of the water of life.” 
There is enough and to spare. He never sent 
one hungry soul empty away. 

Shee eae 
Talents. 


“] have no talents.” Indeed you have, young 
man; but they are inacrudestate. Dig them 
up—drag them to the light—turn them over— 
polish them, and they will sparkle, and serve to 
give light to the world. You know not what 
you are capable of doing; you cannot sound the 
ocean of thought that is consolidated within yon. 
You must labor—keep at it—and delve deep and 
long, before you will begin to realize much, 








Be inactive; mourn because you were not creat- 
ed a giant in intellect, and you will die a drone 
and a dunce. 
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‘6 Roasting Stones.”? 

The following account of lime burning at the 
South Sea Islands, cannot fail to interest the 
reader. Itisrelated in Mr. Williams’s account 
of his visit to those Islands. 


“ Having been taught at Raiatea, the-art of 
making lime from coral rock, the teachers de- 
termined to plaster the chapel, and therefore 
desired the chiefs to send their people to cut 
down a large portion of fire-wood, and when 
this was done, they requested them to send to 
the sea for a quantity of coral rock, which was 
brought tothe shore and piled upon the fire- 
wood. The people did what they were desired, 
put could not imagine what all this singular 
process of preparation was to effect. Atiength, 
the teachers requested them to set light to the 
fire-wood; and as soon as it began to blaze, 
they could contain themselves no longer, but 
commenced shouting, ‘ O these foreigners, they 
are roasting stones! they are roasting stones! 
come hurricane and blow down our bananas and 
our bread fruit, we shall never suffer from fam- 
ine again; these foreigners are teaching us to 
roast stones.’ The teachers told them to wait 
patiently, and they would see the result. At 
daylight the following morning, they hastened 
to the spot, and to their utter astonishment, the 
burnt coral was reduced to a beautiful p ,wder, 
and they were so surprised and delighted at its 
softness and whiteness, that they actually white- 
washed their hats and native garments, and 
strutted about the settlement admiring each 
other exceedingly. A space in the chapel be- 
ing wattled, the teachers mixed up a portion of 
the ‘roasted stone,” with some sand, and plas- 
tered it on the space which had been prepared, 
taking care to cover it up with mats, and to send 
the people away, lest prompted by their curiosi- 
ty, they should scratch it down, before it be- 
came hard. Early on the next morning, they 
all hastened to see this wonderful sight. The 
chiefs and common people, men, women and 
children, hurried to the spot; and when the 
covering was removed, a sheet of beautifully 
white plastering was presented to their aston- 
ished view. All pressed forward to examine it; 
some smelling it, some scratching it, whilst 
others took stones and struck it, exclaiming, as 
they retired, ‘ Wonderful, wonderful! The 
very stones in the sea, and the sand on the 
shore, become good property, in the hands of 
those who worship the true God, and regard his 
good word.’ Thus singular and beneficial was 
the impression produced by the introduction of 
useful arts among this people.” 

—_—__ — 


The Talking Chip. 


Some time after this occurrence, on another 
island, a chapel was erected; and the following 
circumstance, related by the missionary, shows 
the difference between being brought up ina 
land of schools and books, and being educated 
among a people, who, even when arrived at 
manhood, know nothing of reading or writing. 
It shows, too, what strange feelings the un- 
taught heathen have, when observing for the 
first time, the effects of written communica- 
tions. + wee 


As I had come to the work one morning with- 
out my square, I took upa chip, and witha 
piece of charcoal, wrote upon it a request that 
Mrs. Williams would send me that article. I 
called a chief, who was superintending his por- 
tion of the work, and said to him, ‘* Friend, take 
this: go to our house and give it to Mrs. 
Williams.’? He was a singular looking man, 
remarkably quick in his movements, and had 
been a great warrior; but in one of the numer- 
ous battles he had fought, had lost an eye, and 
giving me an inexpressible look with the other, 
he said, ‘* Take that? she -will call me-a fool 
and scold me, if I carry achiptoher.’? ‘*No,”? 
I replied, **she will not, take it, and go imme- 
diately; Iam in haste.’? Perceiving me to be 
in earnest, he took it and asked, ** What must 
I say?’ I replied, ‘* You have nothing to say, 
the chip will say: all I wish.” With a look of 
astonishment and contempt, he held up the 
niece of wood and said, ‘* How can this speak? 
uas this a mouth?’’ [ desired him to take it 
immediately, and not spend so much time in 
talking about it. On arriving at the house, he 
gave the chip to Mrs. Williams, who read it, 
threw it away, and went to the tool-chest; 
whither the chief, resolving to see the result of 
this mysterious proceeding, followed her closely. 
On receiving the square from her, he said, 
** Stay, daughter, how do you know that this is 
what Mr. Williams wants??? ‘* Why,’ she 
replied, ‘‘did you not bring me a chip just 
now?’ ‘*Yes,’’ said the astonished warrior, 
but I did not hear it say any thing.” ‘If you 
did not, I did,’’? was the reply, ‘for it made 
known to me what he wanted, and all you have 
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to do is to return with it as quickly as possible.”’ | guage, she spared not the rod, lest he should 


With this the chief leaped out of the house; and 
catching up the mysterious piece of wood, he 
ran through the settlement with the chip in one 
hand and the square in the other, holding them 
up as high as his arms would reach, and shout- 
ing as he went, ‘See the wisdom of these 
English people; they can make chips talk, 
they can make chips talk!” On giving me the 
square, he wished to know how it was possible 
thus to converse with persons at a distance. I 
gave him all the explanation in my power; but 
it was a circumstance involved in so much mys- 
tery, that he actually tied a string to the chip, 
hung it round his neck, and wore it for some 
time. During several following days, we fre- 
quently saw him surrounded by a crowd, who 
were listening with intense interest while he 
narrated the wonders which the chip had per- 
formed. 
———_ 


The Little Choctaw Girl. 

The Rev. Mr. Potts, Baptist Missionary to 
the Choctaws, had in his school, and also resid- 
ing in his family, a little girl about nine years 
of age. God in mercy visited the neighbor- 
hood, and also the school with the presence 
and converting power of his Spirit. ‘This little 
girl among others had been anxious for the sal- 
vation of her soul. After a few weeks of anxi- 
ety and attempts to pray, the Saviour spoke 
peace to her troubled little spirit. But as yet 
she had communicated the fact to noone. On 
a certain day, however, when a few others were 
relating their religious exercises in order to re- 
ceive baptism, this little girl being present, 
requested to be baptized. The missionary 
asked her why she wished to be baptized. She 
replied that Christ commanded us to ‘‘repent 
and be baptized,’’ and hoping she had repented, 
she now wished to obey the Saviour in baptism. 
Her experience being heard, was satisfactory, 
and she was admitted to the ordinance. 

Soon after she wrote, by the aid of a young 
convert older than herself, a letter to her pa- 
rents, telling them of her change and her love 
for the Saviour. Though her poor Indian pa- 
rents were both pagans, yet, God blessed the 
child’s letter, and both were converted, together 
with her only sister. This family lived several 
miles from the mission station, but so near 
that the missionary could occasionally visit it, 
and God was still gracious, so that now there is 
a little church there of about thirty members. 

Let every little child who reads this, ask itself 
two questions.’ If that little Indian girl could 
become a Christian, why should J not? 

Ought not Ito give something to send the 
gospel to the Indian children who have it not? 


[The Macedonian. 
oa 
Biting the Tongue. 

There was a little girl called Fanny, who had 
the misfortune one day to bite her tongue, as she 
was eating her breakfast. It hurt her so muca, 
that she could scarcely help crying, and even 
when the first smart was over, 1t continued so 


.sore, that whenever she spoke it pained her con- 


siderably. Finding this to be the case, she said 
very pitifully to her mother, “Mother, you 
can’t think how it hurts me when | speak.” 
“ Does it?” replied her mother, “then Vil tell 
you what I would advise you ‘o do; resolve all 
this day to say nothing but what is either neces- 
sary or useful ; this will give your tongue a fine 
holiday, and may answer more purposes than 
one.”—Penny Gazette. 
———_—_>——_———. 
Mother Conquered Me, 


A pious and excellent mother, who has blend- 
ed great firmnesg with much affection in the 
training of her children, related to me the fol- 
lowing anecdote of one of her sons. Her com- 
mand had gone forth on one Sabbath evening, 
that all her house should accompany her to the 
temple; one wayward boy refused to comply 
with her request. After admonishing him on 
the subject, and finding him resolved to disobey, 
she told him the door of the house would be 
locked, and he would not be allowed to remain 
inside. At length bending to his purpose to 
forsake the house of God,he was made to pass out 
with the rest of the family, but hurried from them 
to pursue his own way. The pious mother’s 
heart was very sad while joining in the services 
of her God that evening, tor she knew not where 
her prodigal might be wandering. 

On the family returning from the sacred as- 
sethbly, the culprit contrived to slip in at the 
door of the house with the other boys; and in 
order to avoid the reproving eye of that firm 
mother, he retired to his bed. This place, 
however, was not one of comfort to him,—for 
soon his quick ear caught the sound of his pray- 
ing mother’s footfall. She entered his room; 
stood by his bed ; and, after talking to him of 
his sin ina pious mother’s heart-stirring lan- 


| 


“bring her to shame.” The spirit of her boy 
was humbled, and he promised never to grieve 
her inthe same way. As soon as he awoke in 
the morning, calling to one of his brothers who 
slept in the same room, he said, “ John, mother 
CONQUERED me last night!” O yes, he found 
his mother revered the commands of her Lord 
too much to allow her child to pursue that down- 
ward course which would end in darkness and 
a second death, without using every means in 
her power to bring him to the cross. 

Most of her children (to say the least,) love 
the Gospel, and some are doers of the word. 
We believe they will all rise up and call her 
blessed, when she is passed irfotheskies. She 
always seems to have in view the meeting be- 
fore the great white throne.”—Mother’s Mag. 








POETRY. 








THE LITTLE BOY WHO PRAYED, 


The following lines, descriptive of a fact, were 
sent to the children of the Sunday school/at St. 
Thomas’ church, New York, by the Rector. 

I knew a widow—very poor, 

Who four small children had; 

The oldest was but six years old, 

A gentle, modest lad. 

And very hard this widow toiled 

To feed her children four; 

An honest pride the woman felt, 

Though she was very poor. 

To labor she would leave her home, 

For children must be fed ; 

And glad was she when she could hug 

A shilling’s worth of bread. 

And this was all the children had 

On any day to eat; 

They drank their water, ate their bread, 

But never tasted meat. 

One day when snow was falling fast 

And piercing was the air, 

I thought that I would go and see 

How these poor children were. 

Ere long 1 reached their cheerless home, 

T'was searched by every breeze ; 

When going in, the eldest child 

I saw upon his knees. 

I paused to listen to the hoy, 

He never raised his head; 

But still went on and said—‘ Give us 

This day our daily bread, 

I waited till the child was done, 

Still listening as he prayed— 

And when he rose 1 asked him, why 

The Lord’s prayer he had said? 

‘ Why, Sir, said he, this morning when 

My mother went away, 

She wept, because, she said she had 

No bread for us to-day. 

She said we children now must starve, 

Our father being dead ; 

And then [ told her not to ery, 

For { could get some bread. 

Our Father, Sir, the prayer begins, 

Which made me think that He, 

As we have got no father here, 

Would our kind Father be. 

And then you know the prayer, Sir, too, 

Asks God for bread each day ; 

So in the corner, Sir, I went, - 

And that’s what made me pray.” Ve 

I quickly left that wretched room 

And went with willing feet; 

But very soon was back-again, 

With food enough to eat. 

“I thought God heard me,” said the boy, 

I answered with a nod— 

I could not speak—but much I thought 

Of that child’s faith in God. 














HELP FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. 
T is a great hindrance to the usefulness of Sabbath 
Schools, that the scholars are not punctual in their at- 
tendance, and various means have been tried to cure the 
evil—but it is believed that the must effectual would be on 
which should give children an anzious desire to be i 
their places before the exercises commence. The ques- 
tion is, what can give them such a desire. A Superintend- 
ent, not long sipce, adopted the following method, which 
had the happiestetfect—every scholar who could possibly 
attend, was in his place, anxious to hear what he had to 
say. Attheclose of the school, he told them he had a very 
interesting story to read to them the next Sabbath, and 
that he should begin to read itten minutes before the time 
of opening the school. When the time arrived, he found 
the Children, (and the Teachers too) allin their places. He 
selected from a bound volume of the Youth’s Companion, one 
of the five hundred Religious Narratives which it con- 
tains; and after reading it, much totheir gratification, he 
told them that he should read auother. the next Sabbath. 
This he continued to do, and the plan was attended with 
the happiest success, without encroaching upon the time 
devoted to studying the lessons. 

The Jast Volume of the Yourn’s Companion, bound in 
boards and lettered, price $1,25—o1 bound in stout paper 
covers, at one dollar, may be had at the Office of the Boston 
Recorder, No. 11 Cornhill, Boston. 


& Those persons who have not subscribed for the 
Youtn’s Companion, on account of the expense of Postage, 
will save that expense by purchasing a Bound Volume. 


i PAPERS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS.—One cent a 
piece.—Odd Numbers of the Yourn’s Companion, fur sever- 
al years back—very suitable for Rewards for goad behavior 





and correct lessons in Sabbath Schools—may be had for 
One Dollar a hundred. June 15. 
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